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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology. John Dewey. Psych. 

Rev., Ill, 4, pp. 357-37°- 

The author urges that the older principles of explanation and clas- 
sification, which are supposed to have been replaced by the reflex arc 
conception, are still dominant in that conception itself. Instead of 
interpreting the character of sensation, idea, and action from their 
place and function in the sensori-motor circuit, we still incline to 
interpret the latter from our preconceived ideas of rigid distinctions 
between sensations, thoughts, and acts. The sensory stimulus is one 
thing, the central activity standing for the idea is another thing, and 
the motor discharge is a third. As a result, the reflex arc is not an 
organic unity, but a patchwork of disjointed parts. What is needed 
is that sensory stimulus, central connections, and motor responses 
shall no longer be viewed as separate and complete entities in them- 
selves, but as functioning factors within the single concrete whole 
now designated the 'reflex arc' The reflex arc idea, as commonly 
employed, is defective (i) in assuming sensory stimulus and motor 
response as distinct psychical existences, while in reality they are 
always inside a coordination and receive significance solely from the 
part they play in maintaining or reconstituting the coordination ; and 
(2) in holding that the quale of experience which precedes the ' motor ' 
phase and that which succeeds it are two different states, instead of 
the last being the first reconstituted, the motor phase coming in only 
for the sake of such mediation. Stimulus and response are not dis- 
tinctions of existence, but teleological distinctions, — distinctions, that 
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is, of part played with reference to reaching or maintaining an end. 
The conscious stimulation or sensation and the conscious response 
or motion have a special genesis or motivation and a special end or 
function. The reflex arc theory, by neglecting this genesis and this 
function, gives us an arc instead of the complete circuit of which it is 
an arc, and so does not allow us to place and centre the latter. The 
circle is the temporary disintegration and need of reconstitution which 
affords the genesis of the conscious distinction into sensory stimulus 
and motor response. The stimulus is that phase of the forming 
coordination which represents the conditions which have to be met 
in bringing it to a conscious issue ; the response is that phase of 
one and the same forming coordination which gives the key to 
meeting these conditions. The stimulus is something to be 
discovered, to be made out. So soon as the problem is solved by 
its adequate determination, then, and then only, is the response also 
complete. To attain either means that the coordination has com- 
pleted itself. The application of this theory to the nature of psychi- 
cal evolution, to the distinction between sensational and rational 
consciousness, and to the nature of judgment, is deferred for the 
present. TEC 

Some Remarks upon Apperception. J. Kodis. Psych. Rev., 
Ill, 4, pp. 384-397. 

The author finds that three types of the notion of apperception 
appear in the history of psychology: (1) apperception as an event 
which imparts clearness to representations ; (2) apperception as 
reflective knowledge ; (3) apperception as an act of knowledge pro- 
duced by the impact of two groups of representations. Has, now, it 
is asked, one of these definitions a stronger claim to existence than 
another ? Are all three definitions a delineation of three phases of 
the same event, or are they all descriptions of three separate and dis- 
tinct events ? And is apperception, in all or any of these theories, 
conceived as an especial and important function of the soul? The 
author's conclusions are that these different significations are not false 
conceptions of the notion, but a use of the same nomenclature for 
three different phenomena. Moreover, the processes of apperception 
as defined in (1) and (3) are partial phenomena, which can be ex- 
cluded from no act of knowledge. Apperception as reflective knowl- 
edge (2) may arise but is not necessarily involved in every act of 
knowledge. And it is further concluded that the name ' apperception ' 
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most properly belongs to the phenomena of reflective knowledge. 
Reflective knowledge is a special content of knowledge, which is of 
particular importance for the formation of the psychical personality. 
The historical sanction for this use of the word ' apperception ' was 
given by Kant, who often describes it as ' the representation of self.' 
Modern psychology, however, demands that we avoid all transcen- 
dentalism, and deal with the notion of apperception as an empirical 
one which must be treated according to empirical methods. 

J. E. C. 

Character and the Emotions. Alexander F. Shand. Mind, 
No. 18, pp. 203-226. 

General psychology investigates human nature, which is at bottom 
identical, not merely in its cognitive and conative functions, but in 
its emotions and sentiments as well. Ethology, on the other hand, 
analyzes the different types of human beings, classifies them, and 
considers their process of development, their interactions, and trans- 
formations. (By a ' type ' is meant a group of qualities either empiri- 
cally found to coexist, or psychologically deducible from a central 
quality.) Ethology should proceed upon the principle of a correct 
classification of the leading types of character, as they are found 
empirically to exist, although it should remember that human beings 
are not petrified types, nor even the embodiment of a single one. 
We cannot, as Mill thought, start from circumstances and deduce 
the kind of character that would be produced by them. On the con- 
trary, we have to consider what the type of character is, before we 
can deduce the effects of those circumstances. It is, however, possi- 
ble to calculate the universal influence of a particular class of expe- 
riences apart from their particular influence on individual types. If, 
now, we obtained a classification, both of those cardinal differences 
between men on which their typical characters depend, as well as of 
the circumstances which affect them, and were able to achieve the 
more difficult undertaking of deducing our types and of following 
out the changes produced in them by circumstances, our knowledge 
of the type would then be more complete than our knowledge of the 
individual. Before we can classify the types of character, however, 
we must know the nature of the emotions and sentiments which, in 
their differences among different men, account for a large number 
of these types. The difference between our emotions and sentiments 
lies in the different growth of their organization. While the latter 
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are highly organized, the former may subsist at a stage of relative 
isolation and simplicity. But the emotions always tend to build 
themselves into more stable and complex feelings ; and these are 
sentiments which, in their turn, become the centres of attachment of 
the organized emotions. The former are merely adjectival, and 
attach themselves as temporary qualifications in those more complex 
and persistent feelings, which they both serve to develop, and into 
which they are absorbed. The latter are the substantial and persist- 
ent sentiments which include them, and which in each particular case 
suffuse with something of their own flavor the emotion which hap- 
pens to be excited in them. — Feelings may be classified according to 
the degree or character of their organization. To which class any 
particular feeling belongs, depends upon whether it is or is not 
assimilated by any performed sentiment. The lowest class of feel- 
ings includes pleasures and pains of special or organic sensation, — 
all our appetites, and some of our emotions. The next class con- 
tains the organized appetites, emotions, and specific pleasures and 
pains of sense, and, on the other hand, all the sentiments and 
interests. The third and most highly organized class of feelings 
includes the sentiments and interests. q « Cogswell 



ETHICAL. 



Rights and Duties. J. S. MacKenzie. Int. J. E., VI, 4, 
pp. 42 5-44 1. 

The most characteristic and significant struggle in which man is 
engaged, is not a mere struggle for existence, but rather a struggle for 
justice, a struggle for rights, — rights which men often are ready to 
prefer to existence itself. But what is justice ? Justice is simply the 
best possible realization of the means of developing man's spiritual 
capabilities. This view of justice involves two sides, — rights and 
duties, claims and obligations. But we are not concerned here with 
the rights and obligations of one legal or political person or body to 
another, but with the relations of man to the world regarded as a 
means of his realization. The rights which a man has must be 
acquired. They must be won by struggle, by the development of 
personality. Such a right is a power or capacity, but the possession 
of this power or right, as the power or right to work, does not give the 
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right to work if there is no work to be done. Our rights over things 
depend upon the claims which they make on us, as well as upon our 
power of dealing with them. In the case of legal and political rights, 
it may be urged that there is no such reciprocity as that referred to, 
and no such dependence on the stage of personal development that 
has been reached. This is the superficial view of legal and political 
rights. Laws and political institutions are a growth out of the gen- 
eral consciousness of a people. They do not adapt themselves to 
each new personality, yet they are an expression of a people's life. 
There cannot be granted legal or political rights, if there is not a 
presupposition that the individuals will use them well. Our rights 
should not go beyond our faculty to use them rightly. So also in the 
sphere of morality, rights and obligations have a distinct reference to 
the general level of social development that has been attained. The 
right of expressing one's opinions, for instance, is one that is rec- 
ognized only when a certain level of reasonableness in the formation 
of opinion has been reached. Otherwise it would be a public 
nuisance. The conventional rights and obligations recognized by 
ordinary law and morals must submit to examination from the 
standpoint of ideal ethics, by the standard of human welfare. It 
would be profitable to take up, one by one, the rights and obligations 
recognized by ordinary law and morals, and ask whether and how 
they help us forward, or whether they hinder our progress. 

D. R. Major. 

Hegel's Theory of Punishment. J. Ellis McTaggart. Int. 
J. E., VI, 4, pp. 479-502. 

The writer's object is to consider what relation Hegel's theory of 
punishment bears to the ordinary vindictive, deterrent, preventive, 
and reformation theories. Hegel does not, as has been claimed, 
support the vindictive theory of punishment. He maintains that 
punishment by its very nature tends to bring the guilty to repentance. 
This differs from the reformation theory, for as pain itself is regarded 
to be capable of reforming criminals, those who hold the theory are 
not anxious to spare pain, while those who maintain the reformation 
theory wish to inflict as little pain as possible. Is it true, as Hegel 
maintains, that punishment may lead to repentance for the crime 
which caused the punishment ? I answer that it is able to fulfil the 
office which Hegel declares to be its highest function — that of pro- 
ducing repentance — when it does so by emphasizing some moral tie 
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which the offender all along was prepared to admit, although it was 
too faint or incomplete to prevent the fault. It may be shown that, 
under certain conditions, punishment can perform the work which 
Hegel assigns to it. The question is, when are these conditions 
realized ? Are they realized in the relation of the state to the crimi- 
nal ? I think not, and herein lies Hegel's chief mistake. The state 
may frighten the criminal from crime, but rarely is it able to convert 
him to virtue. It may convince one that he has done wrong, but it 
cannot inspire him with a desire to do right. Hegel's mistake, in 
applying his conception of punishment to criminal law, resulted from 
his high opinion of the state as against the individual citizen. He 
did not lay enough emphasis on the fact, that without the approval of 
the individual conscience, no modern system of morality can be satis- 
factory. We conclude that, when punishment does produce repent- 
ance, it is fulfilling its highest end. But this function is one which it 
scarcely ever succeeds in performing at present when administered 
in the course of criminal law. rj r Major. 

Zur Sozialphilosophie der Staatsromane . Ludwig Stein. Ar. 
f. G. Ph., II, 4, PP- 458-485- 

The significance of political romances is not in their contents but 
in their symptomatic character. As mysticism is the foreshadowing 
of philosophy, so Utopianism is the foreshadowing of the coming 
social philosophy. Political romances appear only when political and 
social conditions become unendurable. All that we have, from the 
Republic to Looking Backward, have been written in periods of great 
political or social disturbance, and all are heralds of higher stages of 
development. The Utopia, for example, heralded the beginning of 
the Reformation, which was a social as well as a religious struggle. 
The influence of More's work is due less to its positive ideal of gov- 
ernment, than to its biting criticism of the social order then existing. 
From More's time till the present, the strength of Socialism has con- 
sisted chiefly in the weakness of its opponents. In the later romances, 
such as those of Cabet and Bellamy, the conflict is not between the 
people and the titled classes, but between labor and capital. The 
defect of both writers is that they do not tell us how we are to pass 
from the present era to the new one. The change cannot be made 
in a short time. Only by long training can man pass from egoism 
to altruism. The true value of political romances is not scientific, 
but pedagogical : by presenting higher ideals of social life they assist 
in the education of the race. Ellen B. Talbot. 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Der Begriff dcs Daseins mid das Ich-Bewusstsein. Part I. 
Julius Bergmann. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 2, pp. 145-173. 

To the question, " What is existence ? " the natural answer is : 
" An existent object is one which is independent of the idea which 
represents it." To this it might be objected that such independence 
is merely ideal ; but we reply that our ideas must be taken as objec- 
tively representative of reality, and that therefore an object is exis- 
tent, whenever it is represented by thought as independent, and as the 
reality to which the idea must conform. But this position, though 
valid, is rather a description than a definition of ' the existent,' and 
we must go further. In the first place, every idea represents its object 
as existing ; hence it follows that we cannot make a judgment of an 
object unless its existence is already established (here the ontologi- 
cal proof fails). Again, from the same ground it follows that exis- 
tence is presupposed in every judgment, and hence that existence is 
not a predicate of the object. Here is the problem : existence must 
belong to the object, — for we cannot arbitrarily give it to any idea 
we please, — and yet it is not a predicate of the object. Our solution 
is, that only that idea has an existing object, in whose constitutive 
content existence is contained in the same way as a general is con- 
tained in a given particular. In other words, every represented 
object whose existence is by content possible, exists actually ; and 
every representation, through which the inner possibility of the exis- 
tence of its object is recognized, is knowledge of the actual existence 
of its object. It is to be noted that we do not here justify argument 
from the possibility of a concept to the actual existence of its object, 
but we maintain that an idea may be such that the existence of its 
object is immediately given by the presence of the idea in conscious- 
ness. This does not justify the ontological proof from the ens realis- 
simiim, since this notion has no content which could include existence, 
but it is almost a justification of Leibniz' attempt to unite all think- 
able realities into one. If we could get such a unity as that, its idea 
would certainly involve the existence of the object. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 
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Der Begriff des Daseins tmd das Ich-Bewusstsein. II. Julius 
Bergmann. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 3, pp. 289-316. 

In the preceding article, it was found that everything which is 
thought is thought as existent, or, in other words, that existence is 
contained in every concept. Now, what is meant by existence, and 
to what things is the notion applied ? The existence of a thing con- 
sists in its being in connection with the other things which make up 
the existing world. If, now, we define the existence of the world as 
that which contains existing things, the argument seems to move in 
a circle. But this error may be avoided by making the existence of 
the world to depend upon that of the self. In fact, we do think all 
reality in relation to the self, and can think it in no other way ; and 
again, besides its existence as a thing, the self has another element 
of existence which fits it to be that upon which all existing things 
depend. This peculiar characteristic is that of conscious self-identity, 
— the recognition of subject and object as one consciousness; and 
we may say that just as the existence of the world consists in its 
connection with the self, so does the existence of the latter consist in 
its identification of itself, as thinking subject, with the self which thinks 
the world. The self then possesses two elements of existence : (1) 
its connection with the world of things, and (2) its self-consciousness, 
or identification of subject and object, which is, of course, only a 
thought-identity after all. But the notion of the identity of subject and 
object needs to be cleared up. Herbart has shown that the finiteness 
of conscious states leads us into an infinite series, if we attempt their 
explanation. Such a series is not, however, unintelligible, and it is 
quite possible to regard conscious existence in time as such a series, 
without beginning or end. In that case, every state of the self would 
be subject, while it thinks the world, and would pass into the object, 
as it becomes content for the states which follow. In this way, the 
self would maintain its conscious self-identity, and yet in each state 
it would possess that existence which belongs to things as such, viz., 
independence of the consciousness which thinks them. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 

Uber einige Grundfragen der kantischen Philosophic F. Stau- 
dinger. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 2, pp. 207-234. 

The Kantian distinction of phenomenal and noumenal causality 
falls to the ground, if we insist that all ideas must be equally objec- 
tive in their reference to reality. But the Neo-Kantians try to save 
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something of this distinction by affirming, that the ideas of the Uncon- 
ditioned, or of the final end, exert a different kind of causality from 
that which pertains to ordinary experience. This contention we 
admit, but we deny the further claim that these ideas carry us beyond 
experience altogether. Certainly the activity of the free will is 
different from that of blind compulsion, but these are only two dif- 
ferent forms of the causal sequence. The laws of ethics are then 
natural laws, and, like those of the other sciences, they express a 
constant tendency, or order of events, which is valid so long as we 
abstract from such disturbing circumstances as may intervene. This 
constant tendency in the moral life is the striving toward a Kingdom 
of Ends — the effort of the individual to bring his own thinking and 
willing into complete accord, and also to give to his own purposes 
their proper place within a harmonious system of the ends of all con- 
scious beings, both as individuals and as members of the social 
organism. This striving for harmony is the law of moral action ; 
ethical ideals may change, but in all conscious life this constant 
impulse is present. We may say, then, that in the ideal of Person- 
ality we have the statement of a moral law which is quite analogous 
to the scientific formulae which express abstractly the order of events 
111 nature. Alex. Meiklejohn. 

1st das Sittengesetz ein Naturgesetz f Bemerkungen zum vor- 
stehenden Aufsatz F. Staudingers. Paul Natorp. Ar. f. sys- 
Ph., II, 2, pp. 235-253. 

In what do the Neo-Kantians agree with Staudinger, and in what 
must they disagree with him ? We agree that the moral law is well 
denned as the constant tendency toward a Kingdom of Ends, but 
deny that this statement is analogous to those which are accepted as 
laws of nature. A natural law deals with what ' is ' ; the moral law 
has to do with what 'shall be.' Again, Staudinger's 'constant ten- 
dency ' will not bear comparison with such a formula as that of the 
gravitation of bodies ; this latter is applicable to every event in the 
material world, and its validity is universal ; the former cannot pos- 
sess this universality, for not all ideas can be reckoned as within the 
impulse to Personality, but many must be described as directly antag- 
onistic to this. Neither can one escape this difficulty by observing 
that to disobey the moral law is to lead to one's own destruction, for 
the fact still remains that not all ends and purposes can be assumed 
within the law as it is stated. Our conclusion is, then, that the prin- 
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ciples of ethics are not adequately expressed in causal terms, but, 
like those of mathematics and logic, they must have a non-temporal 
validity which rests upon the unity of consciousness. Staudinger's 
mistake rests on a confusion between empirically conditioned purpose 
and unconditioned moral end ; his ethics is confined by the limits of 
empiricism. Alex _ Meiklejohn . 

Pensee theorique et interets pratiques. G. Simmel. Rev. de 
Me't, IV, 2, pp. 160-178. 

Theoretical knowledge is determined by practical interests. Truth 
is not something objective; it is a name which is given to concep- 
tions which have proved the occasions of useful actions, and so have 
fixed themselves in the race. In thus basing knowledge upon prac- 
tical needs, we no more degrade it than we ignore the spiritual exis- 
tence of man, when we trace him through a long development to the 
most humble beginning. Furthermore, in this case as in the natural 
world, after the true has been established from the useful, the order 
of development will be unconscious, for that which is the cause in 
the race may frequently appear as an effect in the individual. Its 
objective application still remains, however, the criterion of truth. 
If, e.g., a group of men decide upon a certain coin as a means of 
exchange, it will be true money within the group, but false outside, 
because it can be used only within the group. Formal logic gives 
the abstract expression of the rules to be followed in the attainment 
of truth. It is thus formal and powerless in regard to details of the 
phenomena of will and sensibility. Here the opposition of the indi- 
vidual to the social whole manifests itself, and under two forms: (1) 
in the simple case where one kind of feeling and acting, irreconcila- 
ble with other ends, rules us ; (2) where passions do not remain in 
the sphere of sensation, where they are born, but become theoretical 
truths themselves, and so conflict with established truths. From this 
conception of the relation of the theoretical and practical, follows the 
further truth that the fundamental maxims are not debatable. If 
harmony reigns here, all particular differences can be settled, but if 
not, argument is useless, because there can be no basis to start from. 
This shows that particulars are only relative and should not be held 
as absolute. In the measure in which knowledge frees itself from 
practical ends it acquires a character of absolute value, but this 
makes it formal and void of practical content. If truth satisfies the 
demand made by formal thought upon it, and in a measure explains 
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the content of the object, it has fulfilled its office. If the ideal of 
truth is thus freed from a conditional character, if it is admitted only 
in a general way, the value will not be increased or diminished with 
the circumstances which elsewhere accompany it. 

A. Allen-Forrest. 

La science rationnelle. G. Milhaud. Rev. de M6t., IV, 3, pp. 
280-302. 

The author conceives science as a teleological construction, not as 
an outcome of passive observation. The factors of this construction 
are (1) phenomena — the element of diversity and change, and (2) 
laws — the element of unity and permanence. An examination of 
so-called 'positive' laws reveals at once their teleological nature. 
For example, in the law, 'phosphorus fuses at a temperature of 44 
degrees,' the properties constituting phosphorus have been selected 
out of a countless number on wholly teleological grounds. Again, the 
term 'temperature of 44 degrees,' saying nothing of temperature as 
such, involves (1) that temperature shall be measured by the expan- 
sion of a body ; (2) that the body shall be a column of mercury in a 
tube ; (3) that equal variations of temperature shall correspond to 
equal variations in expansion. Finally, the conceptions of degree 
and measurement have no meaning apart from a process of adapta- 
tion. Further illustration is found in astronomical laws. Nor are 
the so-called ' fundamental hypotheses,' e.g., that of a vibrating ether, 
any more or less teleological than the ' positive ' laws. What passes 
for ' objective verification ' of a law or hypothesis, is simply an appli- 
cation of it. The breakdown of a law or hypothesis means that in 
the growth of the whole body of experience a stage has been reached 
where readjustment is demanded at that particular point, though it 
is conceivable that it might be demanded at some other. If, for 
instance, the facts of astronomy should demand a non-Euclidean 
geometry, the demand might be met by giving up the hypothesis of 
the rectilinear propagation of light. In a word, the teleological justi- 
fication of a law or hypothesis constitutes its objective verification. 

A. W. Moore. 

Perception et matiere. H. Bergson. Rev. de Met., IV, 3, 
pp. 257-279. 

In this article the author avowedly follows the method which he 
has found so fruitful in other investigations, and especially in con- 
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nection with the controversy between the determinists and indeter- 
minists in regard to the freedom of the will. Experience itself is 
a whole, qualitative and indivisible. But in scientific procedure 
this living unity is broken up into factors externally united. Thus 
what we call facts are not the reality as it appears to immediate 
intuition, but adaptations of the real. The motive for, and function 
of, this scientific abstraction are found in the exigencies of social 
life. That is, the abstraction subserves a practical purpose in life. 
It is by means of it that experience appreciated as a whole is 
defined and set clearly before the mind. Now one of the qualities 
of experience is that it is a moving continuity. In immediate expe- 
rience its parts are bound up together, but when abstraction is made for 
practical purposes, this whole falls into a dualism of the permanent 
and the changing. That is, in ordinary experience we have objects, 
and these objects change. Or more scientifically, we have atoms and 
motion. But in whatever form stated, we have to do with an abstrac- 
tion from the immediate unity of living experience, an abstraction 
made for practical purposes and to be viewed from this standpoint. 
The overlooking of the nature of the abstraction has given rise to 
the contradictions which in all times have been found in reference to 
the permanent and the changing. The only solution is to be found 
in seeing that both are but one-sided abstractions from experience, 
which in its immediate nature is a moving continuity. 

S. F. MacLennan. 



